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LARLY HISTORY 


Lhe Town of Salem 


From Its First Settlement in 1761 
to the Close of the Revo- 


lutionary War 


Together With Incidents of Pioneer 
Days in Other Towns of 
| Washington County, 
New York 


BY DR. ASA_ FITCH. 
Reprinted from The Salem Press 
1927 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The following History of the Town of Salem written 
by Dr. Asa Fitch was first published in The Salem Press 
at Salem, N. Y., during October and November, 1927. 
It is from manuscript left by Dr. Fitch of Salem, who 
died in 1879, and as nearly as can be determined it was 
written some years previous to 1850. While some of the 
incidents described have been published in histories of 
Washington county, the story as a whole had never been 
printed previous to its appearance in The Press. It is 
reprinted in pamphlet form not only because of the 
interest it holds for all students of local history, but also 
to put it in more convenient form for preservation as 
a record of historic value. 


The reader of the following pages should bear in 
mind that aside from the short introductory paragraphs 
and the one paragraph at the close the narative was 
written before the middle of the last century, and the 
piaces, farms, etc., referred to are by the names they 
then bore. No changes have been made in Dr. Fitch’s 
manuscript except its division into chapters for the 
convenience of continuing it through several issues of 
the newspaper, and the addition of the chapter headings. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF SALEM 
CHAPTER I 


First Settlement on Site of Salem Village—Grants of Land to Settlers— 
Arrival of Rev. Thomas Clark and Establishment 
of Churches. 
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It may not be generally known that 
Salem, by reason of its participation 
in the stirring events which culmin- 
ated in the defeat and surrender of 
Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga one 
hundred fifty years ago, is entitled to 
a sesquicentennial of its own this 
fall. While New York state is off- 
cially celebrating victories and inci- 

« o> 

dents of the Revolutionary war by 
pageants, public speaking, music and 
banquets, The Press, desirous that 
the details of Salem’s part in the im- 
portant events of that pericd may not 
be lost, is presenting the Story of 
Salem from its first settlement down 
to the close of the year 1777, to its 
readers. 

These annals are from the pen of 
Dr. Asa Fitch, of honored memory, 
and were set down by him more than 
eighty years ago. At the time of his 
preparation of the manuscript Dr. 
Fitch wrote of his notes: “Full de- 
tails of many important events of 
that period (1777) I find still pre- 
served in the memories of the old 
people of this district. I have deemed 
it a paramount duty to carefully res- 
cue from oblivion and preserve to the 
world such impressive mementoes of 
these pangs which attended a na- 
tion’s birth.” Much of the informa- 
tion contained in Dr. Fitch’s manu- 
script has never before been  pub- 
lished 
TY e Press is 
*.. Joh: Son, ¢ 
Dr, Fitch, for permission to publish 
her distinguished ancestor’s valuable 
manuscript. 
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“ The New England troops engaged 


in the old French war carried home a 
flattering account of the quality and 
situation of the wild lands in this sec- 
tion of the country, and apprehen- 
sions of danger from incursions of 


the French and Indians, which had so 
long retarded the settlement of this 
district, being now dispelled by vhe 
conquest of Canada, numerous advyen- 
turers were speedily attracted into 
this and the surrounding towns of 
New York and Vermont. 

About the year 1761 James Turner 
and Joshua Conkey, who had served 
in the French war on this frontier 
and thus obtained some knowledge of 
the country, accompanied by Hamul- 
ton McCollister, then a young man, 
came from their homes at Pelham in 
the center of Massachusetts and 
penetrating the wilderness far in ad- 
vance of the other settlements, se 
lected the flats along White Creek, 
where the village of Salem is 
situated, as their future resi 
Having erected a cabin for their 
ter on the spot where “Union Hall” 
later the On-da-wa House) now 


stands,- they each picked out 
commenced improving a_ tract 
himself—Turner clearing a sp 
mediately west of their cabin; McCo!- 
lister near where the dam on the 
creek is now placed, and Conkey going 
a mile farther up the stream. They 
thrs wrought here during the sum- 
mers, returning to Pelham in winter, 
till in the vear 1764 they had xzot 
their premises so far improved th 
they removed their families hither. 
The surrounding lands were now 
being rapidly granted by the governor 
of the province to vatious applicants 
and it became necessary f 
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settlers to speedily secure a title to 
the tract on which they had located, 
or allow it to fall into the possession 
of others. Accordingly, August Pe 
1764, a patent was obtained by Alex- 
ander Turner, his son James, and 
twenty-two others, their friends, for 
25,000 acres, which patent embraces 
the chief part of the present town of 
Salem. It is probable that Oliver 
DeLancey and Peter DuBois, men of 
prominence and wealth in the city of 
New York at this date, were the effi- 
cient agents in procuring this grant 
from the governor and aided in de- 
fraying the attending expenses, for 
immediately 12,000 acres of the tract 
were conveyed by the proprietors to 
them. In the same year most of the 
patent was surveyed by Justus 
Dwight and Thomas Morrison. It was 
divided into 304 oblong square lots, 
each half a mile in length and con- 
taining 88 acres. The survey appears 
to have been very hastily and care- 
lessly made, some tiers of these lots 
exceeding and others falling short of 
the specified quantity of land, to the 
amount in some instances of 10 and 
12 acres. On the west side of the 
township, between White creek and 
Batten Kill, was a level tract of 
nearly 400 acres thickly covered by 
a heavy growth of white pine, ex- 
celling, it is said, any other similar 
tract to be met with in the county. 
The streams upon its borders also 
offered what. was then regarded as 
two of the most eligible mill-seats in 
the township. This tract was there- 
fore not included in the main allot- 
ment of the town, but was laid out 
into two large tracts, 

All the parties interested now made 
a division of their land by ballot, 
DeLancey and DuBois drawing lots to 
the amount of their 12,000 acres. in- 
cluding the south or Batten Kill tract 
of “the Pine Land.” These lots were 
in writings at that day designated as 
“the gentlemen’s part” of the town- 
ship. The remaining 13,000 acres 
constituting “the proprietors’ part” 
was at the same time divided among 
the twenty-four proprietors, with the 
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exception of the north or White Creek 
tract of the Pine Land and the &88- 
acre ‘lot adjoining it on which the 
mill-seat was situated—these the pro- 
prietors continued to hold in common. 
It was also mutually stipulated be- 
tween the parties that three particu- 
lar lots situated near the center of 
the town, which had been drawn by 
“the gentlemen,” and three inter- 
vening ones belonging to “the pro- 
prietors” should be devoted to the 
support of a minister and a school- 
master. 

Simultaneously with these trans- 
actions the Rev, Thomas Clark, the 
primitive apostle of this northern 
wilderness, arrived in this country. 
He was a graduate of Glasgow uni- 
versity; was licensed as a physician; 
served in the war against the Pre- 
tender, and in 1748 was ordained to 
preach the gospel by the Presbytery 
of Glasgow, belonging to the “Bur- 
gher” branch of the Secession Church 
of Scotland. He had been settled in 
the ministry eleven years at Ballibay, 
Ireland, and was confined in the 
county jail at Monaghan a consider- 
able time for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance in the prescribed 
form, by kissing the book—he re- 
garding this as one of those super- 
Sstitions which it was unbecoming in 
a Protestant clergyman to submit to. 
This long imprisonment served to 
wean him and his flock from their 
attachment to the land of their birth 
and induced them to seek a new home 
in the wilds of America, where they 
could enjoy their religious sentiments 
untrammelled by the strong and strin- 
gent arm of civil authority that was 
flung around them in their native 
land. Accordingly on the 20th of 
April, 1764, he embarked at Belfast, 


‘many of his congregation and of his 


acquaintances in Scotland coming 
with him and others following him 
soon after. On their arrival in New 
York this company divided, part of 
them going to Longe Cane in Caro- 
lina, the others, with their pastor, 
coming up the Hudson river to Still- 
water, where they remained for a 
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time, until Dr. Clark could look 
around and select some eligible spot 
for their permanent lecation. He vis- 
ited and preached the first discourse 
ever delivered in Salem, probably in 
‘he autumn of the same year. James 
Turner’s house was the only one then 
erected on the plain where the village 
of Salem now stands. In this house 
he preached to a few individuals 
gathered from the isolated dwellings 
in this district of the country. The 
late Mrs. Edward Savage has often 
heen heard to relate her coming to 
his meeting. Then a girl, she 
tarted early on Sabbath morning 
from her father’s, six miles south- 
west in Argyle (now Greenwich) and 
came alone two and a half miles to 
her sister’s, Mrs. Livingston, who ac- 
companied her the remaining distance 
which they pursued by a row of 
marked trees, not a house having 
been then erected on the way. As 
they emerged from the woods into 
Mr. Turner’s cleared land his chil- 
lven espied them, and surprised at 
the unusual sight, ran into the house 
telling their mother that “some 
women were coming.” Had it been 
bears or wolves they would scarcely 
have deemed the ccecurrence worth 
reporting. 

Having examined the different 
tracts of land in this region and 
ascertained the terms on which a title 
to them couid be obtained, Dr. Clark 
‘elected Salem as the most eligible 
cation for his colony, and in Sep- 
tember, 1765, obtained from DeLan- 
cey and DuBois a grant of all the 
lands owned by them in the town; 
they reserving a yearly rent of a 
shilling per acre thereon, whe 
settled, and stipulating to pay- the 
“rantee a reasonable remuneration 
for procrring the speedy settlement 
' snid Jands. The colony of emi- 

now moved from Stillwater 
ito the town, every person who de- 
-ired receiving a farm from Dr. Clark, 
A most unjust and wholly gratuitous 
subject only to the annual rent just 
specified. A log church was erected. 
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about on the ground where D. Rider’s 
blacksmith shop at present stands, 


and a schoolhouse was also reared 
upon the opposite side of the road— 
both being located upon one of the 
courch and school lots already spoken 
of. This was the first church put up 
in the county, and was the only one 
at this date north of Albany, except, 
probably at “Old Schaghticoke.” 


To complete the settlement of the 
lets at his disposal, Dr. Clark corres- 
ponded with his friends in Scotland 
and Ireland, and one of his congrega- 
tion revisited his native land to in- 
form his old acquaintances more fully 
of the favorable situations which were 
opened to them in the new settlement. 
Many additional emigrants were here- 
by added to the original number in 
the succeeding years. 


In the meantime the Massachusetts 
proprietors, stimulated, as it would 
appear by the example of Dr. Clark 
and his company, hastened to procure 
the settlement of their half of the 
lands in the township. Accordingly. 
March 4, 1767, Messrs. Turner and 
McCollister were empowered to exe- 
ctte a conveyance to each of the pro- 
prietors, from the others, of the 
several lots which he had drawn, and 
Captain John Savage (who was still 
a resident of Pelham) and Joshua 
Conkey were empowered to dispose of 
the Mil] Lot and other undivided lands 
held by the proprietors. The survey 
of these lands was resumed and com- 
pleted in this year. Some of the pro- 
prietors moved into the town, but 
most of them sold their lands—com- 
monly at fifty cents per acre—to their 
neighbors, in Pelham, Sturbridge, and 
that vicinity, who emigrated hither. 
Their numbers had become such that 
in 1769 they organized themselves 
into a religicus society and five years 
afterwards they raised a framed 
church on the eround es- 
ent brick Presbyterion church stands. 
statement of the origin of this church 
is trumped up and published to the 
world in Barber’s Historical Collec- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER II 


First White Child Born—Grist Mill Erected—Rivalry of Scotch-Irish 


and New 


England Settlers 


Overshadowed by 


Mutual Dislike of Tories. 


The first child born of white par- 


ents in this town was Alexander J. 
Turner; the second was John Conkey: 
the third, and first girl (who is still 
living) was Mary Lytle, widow of 
Dr. Andrew Proudfit of Argyle. The 
first funeral was that of Solomon 
Barr, from the house of his kinsman, 
Matthew McWhorter. 


When the first families arrived here 
the nearest grist mill was at Still- 
water, thirty miles distant, accessible 
only by a path through the woods. 
A horse to go thither was commonly 
loaded with as many bags as he could 
carry, the driver walking by his side 
to steady the load. But a part of the 
first settlers, however. were so af- 
fluent as to own horses; others were 
therefore obliged tc perform the same 
journey on foot, carrying what they 
were able to in bags strapped upon 
their backs. It may contribute some- 
what to the zest with which the 
present boarders at “Union Hall” 
enjoy the generous fare daily served 
at its tables, to be informed that the 
mistress of the house which formerly 
stood upon that spot, when her hus- 
band returned home on one occasion, 
finding in his bag of horse-feed a few 
quarts of mingled oats and corn, sat 
down and separated that corn, kernel 
by kernel, then placing it in a hol- 
lowed stump beside the door and 
grinding it as well as she was able 
in this their only mortar, she pre- 
pared therewith a dish of hasty 
pudding, which she relisked as the 
greatest luxury she had enjoved for 
many a day, as she partook of it from 
their only table. a large stump stand- 
ing in the middle of the unfloored 
room! That was the wife of the most 
noted proprietor of the township, and 


subsequently mother of one of the 
wealthiest men now living in our 
county (Col. Williams). 


The first grist mill erected in the 
county was on Black creek, a few 
rods above where the present saw- 
mill of Jarvis Martin stands. It be- 
longed to a Dutchman named O’Bail, 
who probably came from the vicinity 
of Stillwater at the instance of Dr. 
Clark, this being upon one of his lots. 
The mill had but a single run of 
small stones and did very inferior 
work. In 1772 the proprietors of the 
town conveyed their mill lot at Fitch’s 
Point (a mile below O’Bail’s) to Wil- 
liam Reid, on condition he should 
build and keep in repair for twenty 
years “a good and sufficient grist- 
mill and saw-mill—to grind for the 
sixteenth part and saw for the halfs.” 
These mills were completed and in 
operation the same year and became 
at once noted for the excellence of 
their work. At this date grist-mills 
had been erected at Argyle Corners 
and at Galesville and these, it is be- 
lieved. were the only ones in this 
section of the country until after the 
Revolutionary war. 

As might naturally be supposed, 
there was some rivalry and partisan 
strife between the Massachusetts 
settlers and those from Scotland and 
Ireland. Though their farms were 
promiscuously intermingled through 
the town. they appear to have re- 
garded themselves, in a measure. as 
two distinct communities. New Perth 
was the name given to the townshiv 
by the emigrants from abroad and 
written in all the deeds from Dr. 
Clark: White Creek was the name 
bestowed bv the New England venple 
and inserted in the several deeds from 
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the proprietors. An amusing instance 
of the pertinacity with which these 
names were prebably insisted upon by 
each party oceurs in a handsomely 
written parchment deed now before 
ne—a deed from the proprietors’ 
agents to one of Dr. Clark’s people 
in which, no doubt, the name “White 
Creek” was originally inserted as 
usual. Bet the shrewd Scotchman, it 
would appear, was too sharp-sighted 
to be thus drawn into an acknowl- 
edgement of the oDnoxious name and, 
probably with some warmth, told the 
agents he wished to own no lands in 
White Creek or any other part of 


Yankeedom, and unless they could 
cD ~ . r 
sell him a farm in New Perth or 


some other Christian place they were 
money. The 
agents, it would likewise seem, with 
equal obstinacy, refused thus to 
sanction the Scottish name. To com- 
promise the matter, every trace and 
indication of the word first inserted 
being wholly obliterated, the name 
“Turner’s Patent” is written in the 
hand of one of the agents upon the 
erasure. The two meeting houses, 
also, were respectively known by the 
names of “the Scotch churen” and 
“the New England church’—names 
which we doubt not indicate more 
correctly the actual differences be- 
tween the inhabitants than can be 
gathered from any examination of 
their religious tenets. The New 
England people had only oceasional 
supplies of preaching, and when thei 
own pulpit was vacant, all attended 
the meeting ef Dr. Clark, and not the 
slightest violation of the proprieties 
of good neighborhood, as we can 
‘Carn, ever occurred; nor does there 
appear to have been any asperity of 
‘eeling greater than what is common 
at the present day in every commun- 
ity where rival political parties or 
re.i@ious societies exist. This emula- 

. b. tween companies of 
“CTilers Was of great advantage in 
One respect. The small size of the 
farm lots and the easy terms on which 
they were disposed of brought the 
lands of this town within the reach 


’ 
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of every man, however humble his 


circumstances. And each of the rival 
colonies being sedulous in its en- 
deavers to add to its numbers and 


thus increase‘its strength, the town 
was rapidly peopled, insomuch that at 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary 


contest, here was one of the most 
densely inhabited settlements upon 
the whole northern frentier. Most 


fortunate was it, when that trying 
period arrived, that the rival parties 
did not espouse opposite sides, else 
there can be little doubt scenes of 
pillage, conflagration and bloodshed 
would have been here enacted of the 
most revolting character. The New 
Englanders were of course to a man 
in favor of the American cause; the 
trans-Atlantic emigrants, and particu- 
larly the Irish portion of Dr. Clark’s 
congregation, with the civil and eecle- 
siastical oppressions which had exiled 
them from their native land still fresh 
and rankling in their memories, were, 
if possible, more determined and 
daring in resisting to the utmost 
every attempt to rivet similar chains 
upon this country. 


it would appear, 
before hostilities had actually com- 
1enced in the country, the Arm- 
strongs, the Boyds, McNish, More and 
others of kindred spirit had asso- 
ciated themselves together under the 
command of John Barnes to be in 
readiness to perform whatever serv- 
ices might be required in the troubles 
that were every day assuming a more 
threatening aspect. And ere long, 
becoming tired of the “wordy war” in 
which the country was engaged, and 
panting for action with that enthu- 
Slasm characteristic of the Irish 
temperament, they determined to com- 
mence hostilities “on their own hook” 
by capturing and confining, or driving 
from the town every “open-mouthed 
tory” within its borders. The per- 
sons against whom tl} resolve was 
to bear, derided it as vaporing brag- 
gardism. Barnes’ company, however, 
finding public sentiment through the 
town strongly sustaining them, de- 
layed not in execution of their project. 


Accordingly, as 
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A Welshman named John Coughlin, 
or Cloughlin, a cooper by trade and 
a well-known tory, was located in the 
north section of the town, in which 
vicinity Captain Barnes and several 
of his company resided. They deter- 
mined to commence their work by 
capturing him. They accordingly ap- 
proached his house secretly, in the 
dead of night. An entry way inter- 
vened between the outer and inner 
doors of his house, and Coughlin 
would seem to have been awakened 
by the steps of the party in this 
entry, for as they cautiously opened 
the inner door he was discovered 
leaping out of the window, not caring 
to tarry even to dress himself. Their 
loaded guns were forthwith fired at 
him, but without effect and he escaped 
into the contiguous woods. His wife 
shrieked and screamed so obstreper- 
ously that words being of no avail 
they were ccnstrained to grasp and 
shake her into silence. Nothing fur- 
ther of John Coughlin was ever known 
in this town. His wife, too, dis- 
appeared in a few days and it is sup- 
posed they together fled to Canada. 
A few other men in different parts of 
the town now speedily disappeared, 
taking their families with them, or 





sending for them soon after. Others 
still were here known to be partial to 


the royal cause, but as they prudently 
held their peace they were allowed to 
remain unmolested. All open opposi- 
tion to the patriotic movements of 
the day ceased entirely. ~ 


It should here be observed that the 
leading man in guiding the affairs, 
not only of this town but of all the 
district, through the Revolutionary 
contest was the late General John 
Williams, who had been some years 
settled here in the practise of medi- 
cine. The distinguished rank that he 
occupied among the patriots of that 
day is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that he was representative from this 
(Charlotte) county in the first pro- 
visional congress which convened in 
New York, May 22, 1775; and one of 
the three delegates to the convention 
which two years after framed the 
first state constitution. Among the 
more prominent of his associates dur- 
ing the same period were the late 
Hons. Edward Savage and Ebenezer 
Russell of this town and Alexander 
Webster of Hebron. The inhabitants 


of the present towns of Salem and 
Hebron appear to have been blended 
together as one people during that 
struggle. 
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CHAPTER III 


Expedition of Salem-Hebron Patriots Against Skeneseborough (Whitehall) 


and Capture of Lord 


Gruesome 


By far the most gigantic adversary 


of the American cause in all this nor- 
thern country was Col. Philip Skene, 
of Skenesborough, now Whitehall. He 
was the royal judge in the recently 
erected County of Charlotte, embrac- 
ing the territory on both sides of 
Lake Champlain, from Battenkill to 
Canada line, Skenesborough being the 
county seat. Residing there in his 
stronghold, the massive walls of his 
Stone mansion impervious to aught 
Save heavy artillery, and equally 
adapted for protecting a garrison of 
soldiers or confining a score of pris- 
oners; surrounded also with a troop 
of athletic Negro slaves and with a 
multitude of devoted loyalists within 
his jurisdiction eager to execute his 
every command; with his swift-sailing 
pleasure sloop daily traversing the 
lake, ready to bring speedy succor 
from Canada, or convey thither any 
arrested “rebels” whose rescue might 
be apprehended—his power and influ- 
ence was too formidable not to be 
regarded with fear, and it was there- 
fore an object of the utmost moment 
that his person should be secured if 
Possible and his establishment broken 
up. 


The project of seizing the military 
posts upon Lake Champlain and 
obtaining the entire control of that 
important thoroughfare was now se- 
eretly planned by the leading patriots 
of this quarter in conjunction with 
the deputies that had come up 
from Connecticut on this business. 
The strong prejudice existing here 
against Ethan Allen of the adjoining 
town of Arlington, Vt., in consequence 
ef his harsh and violent proceedings 
in the controversy respecting the land 
titles in the “New Hampshire grants” 


‘-. 


Skene’s Stronghold—A 
{ncident. 


(as Vermont was called at that day) 
excited fears, it would seem, that 
the volunteers from this direction 
would not serve cordially under his 
command. A distinct part of the en- 
terprise was therefore assigned exclu- 
sively to the forces from this town 
and Hebron, namely, the capture of 
Skenesborough and taking Col. Skene 
prisoner. In several historical works 
where this branch of the enterprise 
is mentioned, the service is erro- 
neously stated to have been performed 
by “Connecticut militia” proceeding 
from “Castleton.” It was done by 
New York volunteers proceeding from 
Salem. The mistake has perhaps 
crept into the published accounts thus: 
As soon as the night was determined 
upon, on which Ethan Allen should 
fall upon Ticonderoga, it is probable 
that some of the “Connecticut depu- 
ties” left “Castleton” (where Allen’s 
forces were gathered) to bring the 
intelligence hither, that the expedi- 
tion from this town might upon the 
same night surprise Skenesborough. 
May 9th, 1775, Captain John Barnes 
with his company of rangers and vol- 
unteers numbering, it is said, about 
men, started from this town to 
capture “Lord Skene,” as he was 
popularly designated. Designing to 
arrive at their place of destination 
in the dead of night, it was afternoon 
when they departed from the town. 
Such secresy was observed that none 
of the wives of the men knew whither 
their husbands were roinge until sev- 
eral hours after their departure, so 
fearful were they lest some tory 
should learn their object and fly to 
apprise Col. Skene of their approach. 
The last twelve miles of their route 
was performed under the cover of 
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darkness and it was towards mid- 
night when they reached the vicinity 
whither they were bound. Whilst 
proceeding along the pathway through 
the woods, at a distance of half a 
mile from Col. Skene’s residence, a 
gun was suddenly fired near them, 
its muzzle directed toward the house 
to send thither a loud report. They 
knew at once it was a sentinel’s gun, 
fired to alarm the household, and 
immediately every man started for- 
ward at his utmost speed; but at the 
Same instant another gun was fired 
at the house, showing that the alarm 
was received there. They rushed on 
and surrounded the house on all sides. 
Some of the party now went in and 
made a thorough search, but Col, 
Skene was not there. They supposed 
he had fled into the woods when the 
alarm was first given. | 

This capture of Skenesborovgh has 
been published, and I believe cor- 
rectly, as the first aggressive act of 
our Revolutionary contest. It was not 
until daylight of the following morn- 
ing that Ethan Allen entered the fort 
at Ticondercga. Both events were 
nearly six weeks anterior to the battle 
of Bunker’s hill. 

A considerable quantity of the 
choicest wines and other liquors was 
found in the cellar of the house (and 
“help yourselves to what you like, 
boys” was the word). The only per- 
sons found about the premises were 
Skene’s slaves, about forty in num- 
ber. These were all full-blooded 
Africans, with a solitary exception— 
a girl named Sylvia, six or eight 
years of age, who, from her com- 
plexion and strongly marked features, 
claimed “Lord Skene” for her father. 
As Captain Barnes was disappointed 
of securing the prisoner he mainly 
desired, he brought back to town, in 
lieu thereof, “the next of kin’; and 
this girl continued to reside here. re- 
spected and esteemed by all the many 
Who knew her, and detrepid and 
blind from old age died two years 
azo. The other slaves with every- 
thing else of value about Col. Skene’s 
establishment were seenred and de- 





livered to the government authorities 
by whom, it is supposed, they were 
taken to New York and sold at 
auction. 


In one corner of the ceilar a small 
apartment was tightly wailed up, en- 
tered by a close-shutting door having 
a single pane of glass in its upper 
part. In this apartment was found 
the corpse of Col. Skene’s wife. laid 
in a wooden coffin of the nicest work- 
manship, and this again enclosed in a 
leaden coffin which was soldered so 
carefully as to render it nearly or 
quite air tight—insomuch that on 
opening the coffin scarcely any traces 
of decomposition were yet perceptible 
on the corpse. How long she had 
been dead is not known. The corpse 
was removed from the cellar and in- 
terred in the rear of the house. The 
lead of the outer coffin was at this 
day too valuable to be needlessly 
wasted; it was therefore retained and 


-east in with the other property. 


The avidity with which this inci- 
dent was laid hold of by both parties, 
to increase the prejudices against 
their opponents, well indicates the 
excited feeling of the times and the 
eagerness with which each side strove 
to turn every oceurrence to its own 
advantage. The circumstance of thus 
finding this corpse unsepulchred wis 
so strange and unheard of that mo- 
tives the most sinister and revolting 
to nature were at once imputed to 
Col. Skene by the Americans. One 
of the accounts current at the day 
was that to continue the payment of 
an annuity devised to his wife, he was 
accustomed to make out the ne’es- 
sary papers and then repair with 
them to this vault and placing a pen 
in the fingers of the corpse guide 
them to make her mark; thereupon 
attesting that it was “her mark, made 
with her own hand, in his presence,” 
he would forward the pavers to 
Gritain and receive the annuity. in 
return. This story is palpably too 
horrid to be credited and is furt>er- 
more inconsistent with the fact thai 
the leaden eoffin wos tirhtlv sealed 
and soldered. Another account is 
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that this annuity was left to her “so 
long as she remained above ground” 
—thus only requiring that fact to be 
duly attested in order to secure its 
payment. This is the version of this 
matter extensively reported and, I 
believe, generally credited at this day. 
But from one who tells me he had 
never before heard either of the above 
accounts I am informed that the fol- 
lowing story was. currently told 
among the loyalists at the time, 
namely: That Col. Skene had prom- 
ised his wife’s friends that in case 
of her death here, her body should be 
conveyed to Britain and buried among 
her kindred. When she died, there- 
fore, he had had her corpse dressed 
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with the rings and jewelry which had 
belonged to her and placed in a close 
coffin, awaiting an opportunity to go 
with it across the Atlantic. The 
Americans in the meantime captured 
his house and sacrilegiously tore the 
coffin to pieces and rifled the body of 
the ornaments found upon it, and 
what they had done with the corpse 
was not known. From this statement, 
highly exagerated as it obviously is, 
may be gathered much the most prob- 
able solution of what appeared to be 
so mysterious. The whole affords a 
fair example of the difficulty of 
arriving at the exact truth of a vast 
number of the incidents of those 
times, the accounts of the opposite 
sides are so extremely different. 


. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Local Militia Joins American 


Forces—Burgoynes 


Refugees to Salen—Indians Killed Near 


Fitch’s 


For some time ensuing no town 
event of special moment appears to 
have occurred. A number of Barnes’ 
men, and most likely the entire com- 
pany, Joined the American forces that 
were not attempting the conquest of 
Canada and were absent from their 
homes a twelve-month or more. All. 
the able bodied men of this town and 
Hebron, as it would appear from all 
the information I can gather, were 
from this time forward during the 
revolutionary contest organized into 
a regiment of local militia, of which 
Alexander Webster, of Hebron, was 
colonel, and Thomas McKillip major. 
In addition to Barnes’ rangers the in- 
habitants along White creek formed 
one company with Joseph McCracken 
for their captain; and those upon 
Black creek and in Hebron another, 
commanded by Capt. Alex. MeNitt. 
Many services were doubtlessly per- 
formed by these companies as the 
exigencies of- the times required, all 
remembrance of which is now gone. 
One such service is indicated by the 
following paper casually preserved, 
but without date, and which is pre- 
sented, with the endorsement upon 
its back, as nearly literatim as pos- 
sible: 

“At the Court Martial held at 
Doctor John Williamses in New Perth 
ordered that Squire Martin Deliver to 
Cap’n Alexr. McNitt 4 pounds of 
powder and an Equal Quantity of 
Lead in purpose to kill all the Tories 
and Drive those Villians away that 
keeps a bout Ticonderoga or any way 
Infests the Lakes. Let him have it 
free Gratis, 





Point. 


“Alexr. Webster an Eye Witness. 
“Recd the within powder. 
Alexd. M’Nitt Capt.” 


We now come to the year 1777, one 
of the most memorable in our ecoun- 
try’s annals and, so far as this district 
is concerned, a time of fearful perils 
and alarms, fatigues and privations 
such as the present generation can 
form no adequate conception of. 


A continued series of disasters and 
defeats during the preceding year had 
driven the American army out of 
Canada and Ticonderoga was the most 
advanced post occupied by it at the 
commencement of this, and when that 
strong hold, deemed all but impreg- 
nable, and relied upon with confidence 
for the protection and defense of all 
this district, was hastily evacuated 
ancl a further reverse sustained in the 
battle at Hubbardton, the most con- 
fident began to entertain doubts and 
the timorous were well nigh desvair- 
ing of the successful issue of the 
strugele. Flushed with his triumphs 
Burgoyne had advanced to Skenes- 
borough and the American army, 
reduced and broken-spirited, had re- 
treated to Fort Edward. Every family 
now felt that the war was literally 
brought to its own doors. It was 
believed by many that Burgoyne, 
insterd of delaying to cut his way 
through the interlocked masses of 
fallen trees and rebuild the bridzes 
and replace the causeways which had 
all been torn up between Fort Ann 
and Fort Edward and then attacking 
the American army in their strone 
intrenchments now erecting at Moses’ 
Kill, would take the more eastern and 
unobstructed route through this town 
in his progress southward, and thus 
turn all the works with which it was 


Invasion Brings 
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sought with so much toil and care 
to impede his advance. Most of the 
families of the town therefore had a 
speedy and rapid flight from their 
homes in contemplation, should the 
danger become more menacing. 

Burgoyne’s- proclamation from 
Skenesborough summoning the differ- 
ent towns that had not already given 
in their submission to send deputies 
immediately to Col. Skene at Castle- 
ton to deliberate upon the terms by 
which the destruction impending over 
them might still be averted, was one 
of the absorbing topics of conversa- 
tion throughout the community at this 
time. This town, as the reader will 
readily surmise, had peculiarly strong 
and special reasons for dezlining to 
meet Col. Skene on such _ business. 
One or two incidents occurred prob- 
ably at this particular juncture, which, 
though but vaguely reported and 
through a loyalist channel, are too 
significant to be omitted. 

An itinerant preacher arrived in 
town to spend the Sabbath, we sup- 
pose of July 13th, as Dr. Clark is 
known to have taken that day to 
Visit and preach to that part of his 
congregation which resided in Argyle. 
Most of the town, therefore, was prob- 
ably gathered to hear the stranger 


. Whose meeting was held, it is said, 


ata barn. To the surprise and con- 
Sternation of his audience he took for 
his text the words “I will go and 
return to my first husband, for then 
was it better with me than now.” 
Though he made no allusion whatever 
(my informant says) to the political 
affairs of the country, the whigs in 
Salem were so jealous and fiery that 
they denounced him as a tory in dis- 
guise and would have laid violent 
"ands upon him had he not hastily 
fled from the town. 
Equally vexed and chagrined, we 
Muy suppose, were these “jealous and 


Nery whigs” when they heard the 
‘“me.or Dr. Clark’s discourse in 
Arvyle. It may here be briefly stated 


that the company of Scottish High- 
“inders by which Argyle had been 
settled about simultaneously with Sa- 
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lem, had received such signal tokens 
of tae royal favor as to attach them 
urmly to their king. Indeed, in the 
estimation of every candid mind, they 
would have been base ingrates had 
they at this time turned and viper- 
like bit the hand that had warmed 
them into life. Everyone conversant 
with their history and the circum- 
stances under which they were trans- 
planted thither, was aware that these 
“loyalists,” as they styled themselves, 
do not merit to be stigmatized by 
the opprobrious name of “tories.” But 
scattered among them were some in- 
dividuals who well deserve that epi- 
thet—who, born of American parents 
and reared upon American soil, were 
conspicuous among the enemies of 
their country in this time of trial. 
and it was at the barn of one of 


these, an enterprising farmer named 


John Allen, that Dr. Clark held his 
meeting on the day already men- 
tioned. The preacher had been de- 
nounced by this loyalist section of his 
congregation as a rebel and an enemy 
to them, and all intercourse between 
them and Salem having been for 
some time suspended, he had doubt- 
lessly sought this opportunity to 
assure them that so far from being 
an enemy to them he was personally 
their friend and well-wisher, desiring 
naught but their good both in things 
tempcral and spiritual; and to satisfy 
them more fully of this he proceeded 
to address them from the text “‘Agree 
with thine adversary quickly, while 
he is in the way.” The consequence 
was, we are told, “Mr. Clark was 
much blamed by many good whigs 
for his unfaithfulness; nay, some 
thought it was traitorous.” 


The danger of the town at this 
time was truly imminent. But instead 
of ‘returning to their first husband’ 
or ‘agreeing with their adversary,’ or 
sending deputies to confer with Col. 
Skene, the inhabitants resolved to 
defend themselves to the utmost in 
case the destruction threatened ence 
and again by Burgoyne in iis procla- 
mation should actually assa‘l them. 
Detachments of Capt. Barnes’ rangers 
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were ordered to continually patrol 
the country between Skenesborough, 
Fort Edward and this place; to keep 
the town well informed of the orera- 
tions of the opvosing armies and 
watch every indication of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. A large volun- 
teer force was promptly enlisted 
under command of Capt. McCracken 
and kept constantly under ohial oc- 
cupy:ng the New England church for 
their quarters, and to adapt this spa- 
cious edifice more effectually for an 
obstinate defense, it was temporarily 
converted into a stockade fort by a 
row of pickets planted around it on 
all sides, about three rods distant 
from its walls. 

The whole country was now in a 
State of confusion and alarm that 
was most appalling. When Bur- 
foyne’s army first reached Skenes- 
borough, the settlers in Hebron, as 
being the most exposed, had all evac- 
uated their dwellings and became the 
guests af their friends in this town, 
and every family here was in hourly 
expectation of intelligence that might 
drive them instantly from their homes 
and from this section. The men were 
mostly at the village durine the day 
time, laboring on the fortification of 
the church. False alarms were fre- 
quently reeeived in one neighborhood 
and another, ti a the mothers to 
fly with their children into the adjoin- 
ing woods, Thain their dwellings 
would be momentarily assailed. 

Thus the time passed on, till the 
latter part of the month of July. 
Burgoyne’s army was now at leneth 
advancing by way of Fort Ann to the 
Hudson river at Fort Edward. Parties 


of his Indians, however, were ranging 
the country far on each side and in 
front of him. On the afternoon of 
the 25th of July a company of a 
Indians, ten or twelve in number. 
entered the west side of this town, 
at Fitch’s Point, and were advancing 
along the creek in a direct course 
towards the center of the town. But 
ere they had passed a half mile withir 
its borders they were discovered, it 
would appear, by one of the patrolling 
parties of the town which hastened 
to place itself -in front of them on 
the summit of the abrupt hill on the 
south side of the creek. The Indian 
probably unsuspicious of danger, ap- 
proached the base of this eminence, 
when they were suddenly fired upon 
by the patrol. Two or three of th 
Indians were killed and the others 
fled. Such would seem to be the 
most probable facts respecting this 
skirmish, which is known only from 
vague traditionary accounts, some of 
which represent it as having been a 

uen more obstinate and sanguinary 
affair. The barrel of a carabine, some 
fragments of human bones and other 
supposed relics of this encounter were 
turned up when this ground was first 
plowed thirty years afterwards. This 
was the firs st opposition that any of 
Burgoyne’s Indians had met with from 
the inhabitants over whose lands they 
were roaming. The incident is im- 
portant as being the only hostile 
encounter that has ever oecurred upon 
the soil of this town, and still more 
important in consequence of the awful 
tragedy which it led the exasperated 
Indians to perpetrate in an adjoining 
town. 
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CHAPTER V 


Terror of War Grips the 


Massachusetts-——“New 


by Tories. 


This attack upon and slaughter of 
these Indians greatly increased the 
terror and alarm that already per- 


vaded this community. It was 
strongly apprehended that to avenge 
the death of the slain, a formidable 

horde of the savages, perhaps with 
a body of regular troops, would be 
at once dispatched from Burgoyne’s 
army to fall upon and destroy the 
town. Help was therefore promptly 
rallied from al] parts of this and from 
the borders of the adjoining towns on 
the following day to complete the 
work upon the fort and thus be fully 
prepared for defense. The next suc- 
ceeding day, July 27th, was the 
Sabbath, and it was confidently ex- 
pected that ere the close of this day 
a hostile force might arrive from the 
reyal camp. Word was therefore sent 
through the community for every 
family to gather at the church and 
for every man to come armed with 
his gun. Sentries were stationed on 
the hill-tops and other favorable situ- 
ations through the town to keep watch 
and give the alarm should a body of 
the enemy anywhere appear, that the 
worshippers might thereupon with- 
draw into the fort. The several road; 
in the vicinity of the church were 
also guarded and the sentinels were 
ordered to allow no man to pass t? 
the church that should cove unarmed. 
Some of the sentinels did not stren- 
uously enforce this order and there- 
fore. immediately on the close of the 
forenoon service, Col. Webster arose 
and stated that every ynarned verts> 
must forthwith return home and 
bring his gun. or he cou'd not be 
admitted into the chvrch in the after- 
noon. This order was vromnptly com- 
plied with. Says an old ladv, “T wel’ 
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remember that tes and gloomy meet- 


ing. It was the custom then for 
every dog to accompany his master 
to church, and these, pernaps from 
smelling the powder of the guns, kept 
up a most pitiful howling without. 
on all sides of the building, the whole 
day through. The loaded guns, too, 
thickly bristling all over the church 
appeared so.strange and unseemly 
upon that holy day and in that sacred 
place—and every countenance wore 
such a look of deep fear and anxiety 
that it was dismal to turn one’s eyes 
in any direction. It was the most 
doleful day I ever knew.” 


Within a day or two after this the 
rumor was circulated through the 
town, sending consternation to every 
heart, that a whole family in Argyle 
had been massacred by the Indians, 
and almost simultaneously came full 
and positive intelligence cf the horril 
murder of Jane McCrea! Few, from 
this time ventured to sleep in their 
houses over night, and all hastened 
their arrangements to fly from the 
town. Though the fields were ripe 
for the harvest, that harvest was 
never gathered. Each day now wit- 
nessed families assembling together 
in groups at different points, and 
some on horseback. some on foot 
starting upon their pilerimage—man 
knew not whither. There were no 
wagons in the place at this time, no” 
roads passable by wagons. The fa- 
tirues and disappointments and pri- 
vations to which the flying inhabitants 
were subjected, few of the present 
day can adequately comprehend. Savs 
the surviving dang¢hter of Josh» 
Conkey: ‘My father being the com- 
missary of the regiment could only 
ro with us to Bennington, where he 
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had to remain to aid in gathering 
the stores at that place. Two of my 
uncles came up from Pelham to con- 
duct mother and us children the rest 
of the route; but my younger sister 
Was so sick with a fever at this time 
that she could. not be meved, so 
mother had to stay with her and the 
babe in Bennington, whilst we four 
older children went with our uncles. 
I remember no incidents of our jour- 
ney except its close, when, though 
faint and hungry, way-worn and 
Weary, our aching limbs and the sores 
upon our feet were all forgotten as 
with light hearts and lively steps we 
eagerly ran up a long hill, our uz.-les 
having told us that when we got to 
its top we would be at grandpa’s 
house.” 

Some of the women whose husbands 
could not well be spared from the 
town garrison were furnished with 
horses for their conveyance and placed 
under the care of Hamilton MeCol- 
lister, who rode with two of his chil- 
dren upon the same horse with him, 
his wife being upon another horse, 
with her youngest child in her arms 
and her eldest behind her. Mis. 
Ebenezer Russell on horseback, with 
her babe in her arms, was one of this 
group, and claiming to be the clown 
of the company, exerted herself in 
every way to dissipate the gloom and 
cheer the spirits of her desponding 
comrades. 

Esquire MeCollister left his prem- 
ises under the care of cne Hunsdale, 
who, with his wife, was too old and 
infirm to endure such a journey and 
who said if the Indians should murder 
them, it could only shorten their 
lives a few years. Mrs. Hunsdale, 
it is reported, was accustomed to 
withdraw every evening to the barn 
for private devotions. On one 6eca- 
sion a scouting party of the enemy 
had quartered themselves for the 
night in this barn. Mrs. Hunsdale 
eame in as usual and in the midst of 
her prayer supplicated so fervently 
for the success of the American 
cause and the confusion of its enemies, 
that the leader of the party, unable 


to endure such imprecations, raised 
his gun to shoot her, but lowered it 
again, thinking, as he afterwards 
said, that the prayers of such an 
linpious rebel and dissenter would cer- 
tainly never be heard in heaven, and 
could therefore do no harm. 

The families of the New England 
settlers found an asylum among their 
kindred nearly one hundred miles 
distant in Massachusetts. But the 
trans-Atlantic settlers having no 
friends in the country to open their 


houses to them, removed mostly in a. 


bedy to Wallonishaik and Hoosie (and 
probably still farther south on the 
approach of Baum’s detachment into 
that quarter). A number of families 
residing in the west section of the 
town proceeded in a company down 
Batten kill, and selecting a secluded 
spot in Jackson on the present lands 
of Robert Alexander, deep in the 
woods and remote from any of the 
roads then traveled, encamped there 
for three weeks or more, sleeping 
tnder bowers constructed of pine and 
hemlock boughs. 

The loyalists of Argyle and their 
friends, simultaneously took refuge in 
Burgoyne’s camp. During most of 
the month of August every dwelling 
between “Fort Edward green,” (as 
the grass plot surrounding the fort 
Was designated) and “New Perth 
meeting-house” was evacuated of its 
inhabitants. 

Col. Webster’s regiment continued 
in garrison at the fort, as the 
stockaded church was designated, but 
probably with its numbers much re- 
duced by the absence of those engaged 
in removing their families. It had 
been prearranged that as soon as 
these absentees could place their fam- 
ilies in safety they should hasten back 
to rejoin their comrades that a force 
sufficiently strong might thus be 
formed to fall into the rear of Bur- 
royne and cut off his supplies from 
Canada (vide Marshall's Washington, 
vol. 3, p. 263). As soon, therefore, 
as the royal army had erossed the 
river at Deridder’s and marched on- 
wards towards Stillwater, the troops 
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here gathered proceeded to execute 
this service, evacuating the fort and 
withdrawing from the town. 

A few families in the outskirts of 


the settlement, and these mostly 
tories, were now the only inhabitants. 
All opposition being removed these 
miscreants had the town wholly to 
themselves, and improving this their 
brief opportunity, they proceeded to 
plunder the Gwellings and premises of 
their absent neighbors of whatever 


valuables they could find. A. stil] 
more dastardly and malignant act was 
committed by them. Such malice did 
these wretches bear toward the New 
England church, the largest and most 
valuable building in the township, in 
consequence of its having been tem- 
porarily fortified and garrisoned by 
the military already mentioned, that 
they now set fire to it and burned it 
to the ground. This fiendish act was 
probably perpetrated about the 20th 
of September, 1777. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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Washington County Patriots Join American Armies in Opposing Burgoyne 
—Incidents and Traditions of the Burgoyne Cam- 
paign—-Conclusion. 


General Lincoln having come to the 
adjoining town of Pawlet, Vt., with a 
large body of New England militia, on 
the 13th of September sent three 
detachments of 506 men each to Lake 
George, to Skenesboroi ugh, and to 
Mount Independence, to capture Bur- 
goyne’s depot of stores and release 
the American prison 1ers at some of 
these places, and thereupon return to 
he radquarters. This is the only clue 
that we have as to the date when 
Col. Webster’s regiment was with- 
drawn from New Perth fort. It was 
probably arranged that in conjunction 
with these operations of Lincoln’s 
forces, Col. Webster should move from 
this place to the fords upon the 
Hudson river, capture or disperse the 
forces left to guard them and per- 
manently hold these important passés, 
thus cutting off Burgoyne’ s communi- 
cation with Canada. Definite informa- 
tion respecting the mov ements of the 
force that marched from this town 
we have as yet been unable to gather. 
It is probable chett it proceeded in 
one body directly across the county 
to Fort Edward; bitacked and routed 
the company that had been stationed 
to guard this ford. It was here that 
Hugh More, one of the most resolute 
ef Barnes’ rangers. ree ognizine and 
being recognized by an old aequain- 
tance standing opposite to him in the 
enemy’s ranks, aimed to crinple, not 
to kill, his neighboring townsman. 


and therefore sent a musket ball into 
his hip. which was never extracted 
and w bisa mensurably derrived hin 
of the use of this limb chairin iy the 


remains slew of his protracted life. 
Leaving a strong guard at Fort 

Edward, the remainder of the regi- 

ment proceeded down the river and 


possessed themselves of the other 
principal ford at Deridder’s, opposite 
Schuylerville, then called Saratoga. 
At both points the militia now labored 
to strengthen their positions by in- 


trenchments, in order to dispute the 
passage of the river, should Burgoyne 
send back a Adee cht to reopen his 
ecmmunications with Canada. 


These fords upon the river in Bur- 
goyne’s rear are stated in several 
historical accounts to have been seized 
and held by strong bodies of “the 
local militia of the vicinity,’ but 
without any more definite specificati on 
of the place whence this force was 
from. Intelligence of the event was 
rapidly spread over the opie and 
contributed much to increase 
enthusiasm and confidence ae suc 
which, since the battle of Benningt 
Was again animating the community. 
Even the schools of the country par- 
ticipated in the general excitement, 
and in some institutions for many 
years after. 

“General Burgoyne is placed very 
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fine, 
With an army before and an army 
behind” 


was current as the equivalent of the 
rule in grammar “The verb to be has 
the same case after it as before it.” 
It appears to nave eccurred to the 
commanding officers of the regiment 
that by crossing the river and throw- 
ing up a line of entrenchments alone 
the north bank of Fish creek they 
sould .concentrate their’ whole force 
rere eli Saratoga anid vusarid beth sides 
of the river more efficiently than as 
heretofore done by having a part a 
their number lying some sixteen miles 
distant at Fort Edwar d. Aecording Y 
several files of the men were on tho 
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west side of the river erecting these 
breastworks, when, on the 9th of Oc- 
tober Burgoyne’s army in full retreat 
appeared opposite to them on the 
south bank of the creek. The: men 
forthwith made good their escape and 
rejoined their comrades on the east 
bank of the river, and they now had 
the formidable service in immediate 
prospect of having to oppose the en- 
tire British army in its attempt to 
cross the ford. But about this junc- 
ture General Fellows with 1,500 men 
from the Gates army reached them 
and Burgoyne, on reconnoitering their 
numbers and position, found them too 
strong to attempt a passage of the 
river at this place. The next morn- 
ing a company of artificers was 
despatched by the British general 
under a strong escort of soldiers to 
open the road up the west side of the 
river to the other ford at Fort Ed- 
ward. But soon after the departure 
of this force, the whole American 
army under General Gates made its 
appearance and menacing an immedi- 
ate attack, the escort was recalled and 
the artificers were soon after attacked 
and dispersed. 

Some of the daring feats at this 
time performed by individuals belong- 
ing to the Salem militia have been 
long since published to the world and 
are now copied into books in general 
circulation. One or two of these state- 
ments merit to be here repeated for 
the purpose of.correcting some errors 
contained in them. The men to whom 
they relate being now for many years 
deceased no motives longer exist for 
Withholding their names from the 
publie. 

One of these incidents is narrated 
as follows: “Another circumstance 
Which happened at this period (Octo- 
ber 10, 1777) shows that families 
were not only divided in feeling on 
the subject of the war, but that the 
latural ties which bind the same kith 
and kin together were not always 
Proof against the political animosities 
of the times. When Burgoyne found 
that his boats were not safe and were 
In fact much nearer the main body 
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of our army than his own, it became 
necessary to land his provisions, of 
which he had already been short for 
many weeks, in order to prevent his 
being actually starved into submission. 
This was done under a heavy fire from 
our troops. On one of these occa- 
sions a person by the name of Hugh 
More, well known at Salem, and a 
foreigner by birth, and who had at 
this very time a brother in the British 
army, crossed the river at Deridder’s 
with a person by the name of McNeil; 
they went in a canoe and arriving 
opposite to the place intended, crossed 
over to the western bank on which 
a redoubt called Fort Lawrence had 

een placed. They crawled up the 
bank with their arms in their hands 
and peeping over the upper edge they 
Saw a man in a blanket coat loading 
a cart. They instantly raised their 
guns to fire, an action more savage 
than commendable. At that moment 
the man turned so as to be more 
Plainly seen, when old More said to 
his companion, ‘Now, that’s my own 
brother Jem, but I’m @am’d for a’ 
that if I sill not gi’ him a shot.’ He 
then actually fired at his brother. as 
the person really proved to be, but 
happily without effect. Having heard 
the noise made by their conversation 
and the cocking of their pleces, which 
the nearness of his position rendered 
perfectly practicable, he ran around 
the cart and the ball lodged in the 
felly of the wheel. The report drew 
the attention of the neighboring 
guards and the two marauders were 
driven from their lurking place. 
While retreating with all possible 
speed, McNeil was wounded in the 
Shoulder, and if alive, carries the 
wound about with him unhealed to 
this day. Had the ball struck the old 
Irishman it is questionable if any one 
would have considered it more than 
even-handed justice, commending the 
chalice to his own lips.” 

Another incident: On the next day, 
October 11th, the Salem militia. 
posted as already stated on the east 
side of the river, seeing no prospect 
of any active service coming to them 
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there and eager to have some share 
in the fighting of which the regular 
army had recently had so much, ap- 
plied for permission to make up a 
party from their own numbers and 
attack a particular redoubt which they 
had discovered was not very strongly 
occupied by the enemy. Permission 
was granted and the volunteers led by 
James MeNish crossed the river and 
stormed the fortification, but to their 
consternation the retreating army was 
promptly reinforced by a strong body 
of troops, who returning speedily 
drove the volunteers from the redoubt. 
In their flight James McNish, wounded 
and falling, was caught by Robert 
Boyd and placed behind a large tree 
where he would be shielded from the 
enemy’s balls which were flying past 
them like a shower of hail. Having 
thus secured his comrade’s safety, 
Boyd, to escape with all speed from 
the peril he was himself in, Tan di- 
rectly towards the river, and in his 
course crossing a meadow where a 
number of the horses belonging to 
Burgoyne’s field officers were feeding, 
to aid him in his flight he seized and 
sprang upon one of these. The re- 
mainder of the incident is very well 
narrated in the published account, as 
follows: “He forced the horse into 
a gallop, plunged down the river bank 
and brought him safely over to the 
American camp, although a volley of 
musketry was fired at him from a 
party of British soldiers posted at a 
distance beyond. His success was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and it had a 
corresponding effect on his own ad- 
venturous spirit. After he had rested 
he went to his officer and remarked 
that it was not proper that a private 
should ride whilst his commander 
went on foot. ‘So, sir,’ added he, ‘if 
you have no objections I will] go and 
catch another for you, and next 
winter when we are home we will have 
our own fun in driving a pair of Bur- 
goyne’s horses.’ The captain seemed 
to think it would be rather a pleas- 
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ant thing and gave a ready consent. 
The fellow actualiy went across the 
second time and with equal success, 
and brought over a horse that matched 
exceedingly well with the other. The 
men enjoyed this prank very much, 
and it was a circumstance familiar 
to almost every one in the army at 
that time.” 


The time had now arrived when the 
whigs of Salem were at length dis- 
posed to comply with their good 
Pastor’s advice, given to a portion of 
his flock three months before, and in 
conjunction with their comrades in 
arms, “Agree with thine adversary 
quickly.” The result may be found 
in a somewhat noted paper entitled 
“Articles of Convention, between 
Lieut. Gen, Burgoyne and Maj. Gen. 
Gates.” 


The End. 





Note——The Press is informed vy 
Mr. Harry E, Cole of Salem, who 
copied the foregoing history from Dr, 
Fitch’s manuscript, that in the vaults 
of the New York Genealogical and 
Historica] society, New York city, are 
fifteen hundred pages of manuscript 
written by Dr. Asa Fitch between the 
years 1830 and 1875—historie material 
the doctor had gathered at first hand, 
relating to this county, its towns, and 
its inhabitants. The material, Mr. 
Cole informs us, is of the great 
interest as it contains details of h 
toric facts, traditions and records per- 
taining to the county: scores of family 
genealogies; tales of trials, floods, and 
countless incidents narrated by men 
and women who personally partici- 
pated in many of them more than a 
century ago. There is no part of the 
county but something of interest js 
told of it in this Manuscript. The 
Press hopes that Mr. Cole will find 
time to copy this Fitch mManuseript 
Which is a veritable mine of historic 
information relating to this county. 
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